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We commence this number with “* Night and 
Morning,”’ the new novel of Sir Edward Bulwer. 
This book is already much talked about; and 
seems to be more generally admired than any 
work of the kind, that has made its appearance 
for the last twelve-month. ‘To us, it appears to 
be no way inferior to the very best of its prede- 
cessors, from the same hand. The story is of 
the most engaging interest, the characters well 
drawn, and the descriptions moral and physical, 
are powerfully written. However, it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive in this, many of the defects from 
which none of Bulwer’s productions are entirely 
free—to wit, the unskilful introduction of the 
episodes—scenes, incidents, and characters, are 
frequently forced upon the reader, which impede 
the action, and contribute nothing to the develope- 
ment of the catastrophe—and, again, the improba- 
bility of a man’s associating with low and wicked 
people without becoming either vulgar or vicious. 
But, notwithstanding these considerable faults, 
we look upon this as the very best novel that we 
have read in a long time, and superior to several 
by the same ingenious author. 





SPRING. 


We cannot lift up our eyes, in this delightful 
season, without being tempted to ask, on what 
principle can we account for the beauty of Spring ? 
Winter has shades as deep, and colours as bril- 
liant; and the great forms of nature are substan- 
tially the same, through all the revolutions of the 
year. We shall seck in vain, therefore, in the 
accidents of mere organic matter, for the sources 
of that ‘‘ vernal delight,” which subject all finer 
spirits to an annual intoxication, and strike home 
the sense of beauty even to hearts that seem proof 
against it under all other respects. And it is not 
among the dead, but among the living, that this 
beauty originates. It is the renovation of life and 
joy to all animated beings, that constitutes the 
great jubilee of nature; the young of animals 
bursting into existence—the simple and universal 
pleasures which are diffused by the mere tem- 
perature of the air: and the profusion of suste- 
nance—the pairing of birds—the cheerful resump- 
tion of rustic toils—the great alleviation of all 
the miseries of poverty and sickness—our sym- 
pathy with the young life, and the promise and 
the hazards of the vegetable creation—the solemn, 
yet cheering impression of the constancy of na- 


ture to her great periods of renovation—and the 
hopes that dart spontaneously forward into the 
new circle of exertions and enjoyments that is 
opened up by her hand and her example. Such 
are some of the conceptions that are forced upon 
us by the appearances of returning Spring, and 
that seem to account for the emotions of delight 
with which these appearances are hailed, by every 
mind endowed with any degree of sensibility, 
somewhat better than the brightness of colours, 
or the agreeableness of the smells, that are then 
presented to our senses.—Lord Jeffrey. 





TWILIGHT.—By Mrs. Norron. 


It is the twilight hour, 

The daylight toil is done, 

And the last rays are departing 

Of the cold and wintry sun: 

It is the time when Friendship 
Holds converse fair and free, 

It is the time when children 
Dance round the mother’s knee. 
But my soul is faint and heavy, 
With a yearning sad and deep, 
By the fireside lone and dreary 

I sit me down and weep! 

Where are ye, merry voices? 
Whose clear and bird-like tone, 
Some other ear now blesses, 

Less anxious than my own! 
Where are ye, steps of lightness, 
Which fell like blossom showers ? 
Where are ye, sounds of laughter, 
That cheer’d the pleasant hours ? 
Through the dim light slow declining, 
Where my wistful glances fall, 

I can see your pictures hanging 
Against the silent wall ;— 
They gleam athwart the darkness, 
With their sweet and changeless eyes, 
But mute are ye, my children! 

No voice to mine replies, 

Where are ye? are ye playing 

By the stranger’s blazing hearth ; 
Forgetting in your gladness, 
Your old home’s former mirth! 
Are ye dancing? are ye singing? 
Are ye full of childish glee? 

Or do your light hearts sadden 
With the memory of me? 

Round whon, oh gentle darlings, 
Do your young arms fondly twine, 
Does she press you to her bosom 
Who hath taken you from mine? 
Oh! boys, the twilight hour 

Such a heavy time hath grown,— 
It recalls with such deep anguish 
All 1 used to call my own,— 
That the harshest word that ever 
Was spoken to me there 








Would be trivial—would be welcome, 
In this depth of my despair! 

Yet, no! Despair shall not sink, 
While life and love remain,— 

Tho’ the weary struggle haunt me, 
And my prayer be made in vain: 
Tho’ at times my spirit fail me, 

And the bitter tear drops fall, 

Tho’ my lot be hard and lonely, 

Yet I hope—I hope thro’ all! 


* * * * * 


By the sudden joy which bounded 
In the banish’d Hagar’s heart, 
When she saw the gushing fountain 
From the sandy desert start ;— 

By the living smile which greeted 
The lonely one of Nain, 

When her long last watch was over, 
And her hope seem’d wild and vain; 
By all the tender mercy 

God has shown to human grief 
When fate or man’s perverseness 
Denied and barr’d relief,— 

By the helpless wo which taught me 
To look to Him alone, 

From the vain appeals for justice 
And wild efforts of my own,— 

By the light—thou unseen future, 
And thy tears—thou bitter past, 

1 will hope—tho’ all forsake me 

In His mercy to the last! 





THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 


The Aberdeen Journal has recently published a 
letter, first written soon after the publication of Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Tales of My Landlord,” by a de- 
scendant of the Earl of Stair, stating that the origi- 
nal of the Bride of Lammermoor was the Hon. Janet 
Dalrymple, sister of the first Earl of Stair, in the 
time of William and Mary, and that she has always 
been spoken of in the family by the name of “ The 
Bride of Baldoon.” The lover to whom she had 
plighted her faith was Lord Rutherford, but her en- 
forced husband was David Dunbar, eldest son of the 
Laird of Baldoon. On the wedding night young 
Baldoon was killed, not as Sir Walter has left it to 
be inferred, by the. hands of his bride to free herself 
from her hateful fate, but by the lover who had se- 
creted himself in the bridal chamber, and escaped b 
the window; the bridegroom obatinately ied. 
while he survived, to givean account of the fray ; 
and the bride was found in the chimney corner a 
raving maniac; she refused all food, and died soon 
after; the only words she ever spoke are those re- 
corded by Sir Walter Scott, “« Ye hae ta’en up your 
bonnie bridegroom.” The general fidelity of the 
characters is admitted by the writer, except that he 
says justice is not done to the character of Lord 
Stair, under the guise of Sir William Ashton, and 
that the fictitious — is a much more oso 
able person than was the real one in young Baldoon. 
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SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


The delight of the court and the darling of the 
Muses; at least, such are the encomiums of his 
cotemporaries. He was the sweetest poet, the 
most refined gentleman, and perhaps the wildest 
and most reckless cavalier of the age in which he 
lived. There were many among the younger of 
Charles’s followers, who, in proportion as the 
Puritans cropped their hair closer, and affected 
an increased sourness in their looks, considered 
it imperative on their part to add to the gaudiness 
of their attire, and to startle by the dissipation of 
their lives. Such may have been, in some de- 

ee, the case with Suckling; but, on the other 
hand, he had faults of the heart as well as of the 
age. ‘There is fortunately some interest in the 
memoir of his life, though his reputation as a 
poet has faded in the eyes of posterity. 

He was the son of Sir John Suckling, one of 
the principal secretaries of state in the reign of 
James, and who was afterwards a privy council- 
lor, and comptroller of the household, in the 
reign of Charles. ‘The father is spoken of as a 
person of great gravity, though Aubrey passes 
him over as a * dull fellow.” 

His son, the poet, according to Lloyd, was 
born at Witham, in Middlesex, in April, 1613. 
The writers, however, of the ** Biographia Dra- 
matica,”’ without stating their authority, place his 
birth at Twickenham, in February, 1608-9. As 
his death is generally stated to have taken place 
either in his twenty-ninth or thirtieth year, the 
period to which Lloyd aseribes his birth is pro- 
bably correct.* When only eleven years of age 
he was sent to Cambridge, where he remained 
three or four years, though, like most persons of 
a vivacious genius, he appears never to have 
taken a degree. He is said to have conversed in 
Latin when only five years old. 

Shortly after leaving Cambridge, he set out on 
his travels over Europe, and eventually made a 
campaign under the celebrated Gustavus Adol- 
phus, during which he was present in three bat- 
tles and five sieges. We returned to England 
with somewhat of foreign effeminacy in his man- 
ners, but with an openness of heart, a sprightli- 
ness of conversation, and an utter recklessness of 
conduct, which distinguished him to the close of 
his career. 


His agreeable discourse, and showy person, 
rendered him a great favourite at court. Aubrey 
styles him an ‘‘extraordinary and aecomplished 
gentleman ;” and adds, that ‘‘ he was incompa- 
rably ready at reparteeing ; and his wit was most 
sparkling when set upon and provoked.” As 
long as his finances lasted. he presented a 
splendid figure at the court of Charles. flis en- 
tertainments were costly in the extreme; and one 
of them is especially mentioned, to whieh only 
the young and the beautiful appear to have been 
invited, and where every rarity that gold could 
purchase met the eye, and gratified the taste, of 
his guest. The last service was fantastic enough : 
it consisted of silk stockings, gloves, and garters. 
When his play of ‘* Aglaura” was acted at court, 
he thought proper to provide the splendid dresses 
of the actors out of his own purse. ‘There was 
no tinsel, we are told, but all was ‘pure gold 
and silver.” Such lavish expenditure would 
naturally reduce a moderate fortune to its jowest 
ebb; and after a time, we are informed, that there 





* However, Anthony Wood states, that at the 
decease of his father, in March, 1627, he was nine- 
teen, which would place his birth in 1608. 





was not a single shopkeeper who would trust 
him with sixpence. 

Probably he practised gaming, or rather the 
foul arts which insure success, to a greater ex- 
tent than had hitherto been known in England. 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, declared to 
Pope, on the authority of Lady Dorset, that 
Suckling had contrived certain marks, known 
only to himself, to be affixed to all the cards that 
came from the principal makers in Paris. Like 
all who follow that most unhappy vice, he was 
affluent at one time aud a beggar at another. 
However, he always affected the most splendour 
when in the greatest distress. He contended 
that it raised his spirits. He used to practise 
cards in bed. 

He was a skilful player at bowls, at that time 
the most fashionable game in England. The 
great resort of the bowlers, and indeed of all the 
gay society of London, was the Peccadillo, a 
place then far removed from the bustle of the 
metropolis, but which has given a name to one 
of our principal streets, Piccadilly. On one oc- 
casion, we are told, his sisters followed him to 
this place, and, finding him engaged in his 
favourite pastime, entreated him, with tears in 
their eyes, not to risk their all. In his ‘* Session 
of the Poets” Suckling himself alludes to his de- 
light in the game: 


Suckling was next called, but did not appear; 
But strait one whispered Apollo i’ the ear, 
That of all men living he cared not for ’t, 

He loved not the Muses so well as his sport; 
And prized black eyes and a lucky hit 

At bowls, above all the trophies of wit. 

And Apollo was angry, and publicly said— 
*T were fit that a fine were set on his head. 


The goddess of his poetry was Lady Frances 
Cranfield, daughter of Lionel, first Earl of Mid- 
dlesex, and wife of Richard Sackville, fifth Earl 
of Dorset.. As she was only. seventeen at the 
time of her marriage, it is probable that her inti- 
macy with Suckling commenced after that event; 
she was, indeed, scarcely twenty-one when 
Suckling died. As Lady Dorset survived till 
1692, (at which period she must have been in her 
seventy-third year,) she became the cotempo- 
rary of Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, to whom 
she related some of the scandal of former times. 
The duke told Pope, that so vain was she of her 
intimacy with Suckling, that she used herself to 
send to the printer the verses which he had ad- 
dressed to her. He added, that she took a sin- 
gular pride in boasting of the familiarities which 
had passed between them. 

Aubrey mentions a Countess of Middlesex, 
with whom Suckling had been in love, and on 
whom he had squandered several thousand 
pounds. ‘This must be a mistake. ‘There was 
only one Countess of Middlesex, a cotemporary 
of Suckling, and, unhappily, that lady was the 
mother of his idol. As Lady Dorset, however, 
afterwards became sole heiress of her brother 
Lionel, third Earl of Middlesex, and as her son 
Charles eventually united the titles of Dorset and 
Middlesex in his own person, this close connec- 
tion of names probably led Aubrey into the error. 
Lady Middlesex and Lady Dorset are undoubt- 
edly the same person. 

Notwithstanding his campaign under the great 
Gustavus, Suckling was but little formed for a 
soldier. A quarrel is reeorded to have taken 
place between the poet and Sir John Digby, 
brother to Sir Kenelm, of which the origin was 
either a mistress or a dispute at a gaming-table. 
Suckling, supported by two or three friends, set 





upon Digby as he was leaving the theatre; a 
dastardly mode of revenge not unfrequently re- 
sorted to at the period. ‘I'he poet was of a slight 
figure, while Digby was one of the most p::wer- 
ful men, and one of the best swordsmen in Eng- 
land. ‘The latter, with only the aid of his servant, 
gallantly flew at his assailants, and the affray 
ended by his putt:ng them to a disreputable 
flight. 

In a letter from Mr. Gerrard to the Earl of 
Strafford, dated 10th November, 1634, the story 
of Suckling’s adventure with Digby is differently 
related, but the circumstances are scarcely less 
discreditable to the unfortunate poet. ‘The nar- 
ration is a curious one, as throwing a light on the 
manners of the time. ‘1 come now to a rodo- 
montado of such a nature as is scarce credible, 
Sir John Suckling, a young man, son to him that 
was comptroller, famous for nothing before, but 
that he was a great gamester, was a suitor to a 
daughter of Sir Henry Willoughby’s, in Derby- 
shire, heir to a thousand a year. By some friend 
he had in court, he got the king to write for him 
to Sir Henry Willoughby, by which means he 


‘hoped to get her; for he thought he had interest 


enough in the affections of the young woman, so 
her father’s consent could be got. He spoke 
somewhat boldly that way. which coming to her 
knowledge, she entreated a young gentleman, 
who also was her suitor, a brother of Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s, to draw a paper in writing, which she 
dictated, and to get Sir John Suckling’s hand unto 
it; therein he must disavow any interest he hath 
in her, either by promise or other ways. If he 
would undertake this, she said, it was the readiest 
way he could use to express his affection to her. 
He willingly undertakes it, gets another young 
man, a Digby, into his company, and having 
each of them a man, goes out upon this adven- 
ture, intending to come to London, where he 
thought to find him; but meeting Suckling on 
the way, he saluted him, and asked him whither 
he was going; he said on the king’s business, 
but would not tell him whither, though he press- 
ed him, if not to Sir Henry Willonghby’s? He 
then drew forth his paper and read it to him, and 
pressed him to underwrite it; he would not, and 
with oaths confirms his denial. He told him he 
must force him to it. He answers, nothing could 
force him. ‘Then he asked him whether he had 
any such promise from her as he gave out: in 
that he said he would not satisfy him. Mr. Digby 
then falls upon him with a cudgel, which being 
a yard long, he beat out upon him almost to an 
handful, he never offering to draw his sword; 
Suckling’s two men standing by and looking on. 
Then comes in Philip Willoughby with his man, 
a proper gentleman, a man held stout, and of a 
very fair reputation, who was assistant to this 
Suckling in all his wooing business. Mr. Digby 
presses him also to avow by word of mouth, that 
Suckling had no such interest in his kinswoman 
as he pretended. He denies to do it; whereupon 
he struck him three or four blows on the face 
with his fist. They then cried out that they were 
the king’s messengers, and that they should have 
some other time to speak with them. ‘This re- 
port comes quickly to London; Sir Kenelm 
Digby comes to Hampton Court before the king 
comes up; to his friends there avows every par- 
ticle of this business. Since, Suckling and Philip 
Willoughby are both in London, but they stir 


not. Also Sir Henry Willoughby and his daugh- 


ter are come hither, Lawrence Whitaker being 
sent by the king for them. One affront he did 
them more, for finding them the next day after he 
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had so used them, in a great chamber at Sir 
Henry Willoughby’s, he asked the young gen- 
tlewoman, what she did with such baffled fellows 
in her company? Incredible things to be suffer- 
ed by flesh and blood, but that England is the 
land of peace.” 

‘The world laughed at the poet, and the ill- 
natured were delighted at his discomfiture. At an 
entertainment given shortly afterwards by Lady 
Moray, he was taxed by his mistress, Lady Dor- 
set, with having run away, and, we are told, 
«some other ladies had their flirts.” His hostess 
perceiving his diseomposure, kindly drew towards 
him: ‘* Well,’ she said, “I am amerry wench, 
and will never forsake an old friend in disgrace, 
so come and sit down by me, Sir John.” He of 
course obeyed her. His spirits rose, and he again 
became the delight of the company, and his wit 
and good humour sparkled as before. 

What man is there of so little taste or imagina- 
tion, with whom the romance of the past has not 
at times predéminated over the reality of the pre- 
sent. Who is there that has not dreamed himself 
into the society of former days! ‘There is in the 
retrospect of every age a kind of literary oasis, a 
particular knot of gifted beings, to whose elo- 
quence it would have been rapture to listen, or in 
whose social mirth it would have been delight to 


join. ‘To have drunk sack with Shakspeare and 


his brother actors; to have made a third with 
Ben Jonson and Drummond of Hawthornden ; to 
have listened to the wild wit of Charles, Bucking- 
ham, Rochester, and Killegrew; to have dived 
into Will’s and Button’s; to have been with 
Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, and Atterbury, or in 
later times with Johnson, Burke, Reynolds and 
Garrick ; who is there that has not imagined 
some such intellectual treat, and perhaps im- 
proved himself by the contemplation ? 

There are some who will consider it an affront 
to such names as the above, to speak of Suckling, 
D’Avenant, Lovelace and Carew. But wit will 
always have its charms; and at a period when 
there was a more universal religious as well as 
political gloom than perhaps ever pervaded a 
country, when the people were sad because it 
was the fashion, and the court because it was in 
danger; the gay meetings, the wild humour and 
jollity of the cavalier poets, must have been in 
strong contrast to the moroseness of the age. 

Considering that his literary productions con- 
sist of the scattered and careless verses of a fine 
gentleman, Suckling has great merit as a poet. 
With the exception of the beautiful love-verses of 
Sedley, and the general and undoubted claims of 
Waller, there are none of his school that can 
compete with him. He has as much wit and 
poetry as either Rochester, Carew, Dorset, or 
Lansdowne, and he has more nature than any one 
of them. ‘Though much of his Session of the 
Poets has lost its point with modern readers, it is 
still rich in wit and humour. His verses on Lady 
Carlisle are as smoothly versified, and have as 
much real beauty as any thing in the language ; 
and his ballad on a wedding, supposed to be Lord 
Orrery’s, has great merit: 


I tell thee, Dick, where I have been, 
Where I the rarest things have seen, &c. 


But what can exceed the description of the 
bride, as she is supposed to be represented by a 
gaping rustic to his friend ?— 


The maid, and thereby hangs a tale, 

For such a maid no Whitson-ale 
Could ever yet produce ; 

No grape that’s kindly ripe could be 





So round, so plump, so soft as she, 
Nor half so full of juice. 


Her finger was so small, the rin 

Would not stay on which they did bring, 
It was too wide a peck. 

And, to say truth, for out it must, 

It looked like the great collar, just 
About our young colt’s neck. 


Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light. 
But oh! she dances such a way 
No sun upon an Easter day 

Is half so fine a sight. 


He would have kissed her once or twice, 
But she would not, she was so nice, 
She would not do it in sight ; 
And then she looked as who would say, 
I will do what I list to-day, 
And you shall do it at night. 


Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 
- No daisy makes comparison, 
Who sees them is undone; 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Katherine pear, 
The side that’s next the sun. 


Her lips were red and one was thin ; 

Compared to that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly; 

Bat, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 

I durst no more upon them gaze, 
Than on the sun in July. 


Her mouth so small when she does speak, 
Thoud’st swear her teeth her words did break, 
That they might passage get; 
But she so handled still the matter, 
They came as good as ours or better, 
And are not spent a whit. 


His “Dream,” besides possessing consider- 
able merit as a poem, is perhaps the origin of a 
conceit which has since become extremely popu- 
lar. The song, ‘* Why so pale and wan, fond 
lover?” is still a universal favourite. Of Suck- 
ling’s prose, his ** Account of Religion by Rea- 
son,’ addressed to Lord Dorset, is an extraor- 
dinary production. It will prove to the philo- 
sopher, that the most dissipated have their 
moments of reflection, and that the gamester, the 
drunkard, and the debauchee, have at least their 
conceptions of right and wrong. ‘The letters, 
published as Suckling’s, are without merit. The 
wit is over-strained, and the sentiment frequently 
unnatural. 

At the expedition against the rebellious Scots, 
Suckling raised a splendid troop, at the expense 
of twelve thousand pounds, for the service of the 
king. We are told that it was one of the most 
gallant sights of the period. ‘Their dress is de- 
scribed as ‘* white doublets and scarlet breeches, 
scarlet coats, hats and feathers.” They were 
well armed and horsed. But, alas! in an en- 
counter with the enemy on the Einglish border, 
in 1639, it was not their lace alone that was tar- 
nished. Poor Sir John! the darling of the wits 
and the ladies—at whose departure from London 
easements had been thrown open and white hand- 
kerchiefs had waved,—the hour of danger no 
sooner came, than he and his glittering troopers 
took to their heels. His former friend, Sir John 
Mennes, (the poetical admiral,) wrote his once 
celebrated ballad on this occasion. It was adapted 
to a gay tune; and not only became popular with 
the republicans, but for many yeurs afterwards 
was sung by those, who had, perhaps, never so 
much as heard of Suckling or his disaster. ‘The 
following is another song on the same subject. It 
is less known, but is not without its merit: 


Sir John got on a bonny brown beast, 
To Scotland for to ‘idea; 

A brave buff coat upon his back, 
A short sword by his side-a: 

Alas, young man, we Sucklings can 
Pull down the Scottish pride-a. 


He danced and pranced and pranked about, 
Till people him espied-a; 

With pye-ball’d apparel, he did so quarrel, 
As none durst come him nigh-a. 

But soft, Sir John, e’er you come home, 
You will not look so Ligh. 


Both wife and maid and widow prayed, 
To the Scots he would be kind-a ; 

He stormed the more, and deeply swore 
They should no favour find-a. 

But if you had been at Berwick and seen, 
He was in another mind-a. 


His men and he, in their jollity, 
Did quarrel, drink, and quaff-a; 

Till away he went like a Jack of Lent; 
But it would have made you laugh-a, 

How away they did creep like so many sheep, 
And he like an Essex calf-a. 


When he came to the camp he was in a damp, 
To see the Scots in sight-a, 

And all his brave troops, like so many droops, 
They had no heart to fight-a; 

And when the alarm called all to arm, 
Sir John . * ™ * 


They prayed him to mount and ride in the front, 
To try his courage good-a; 

He told them the Scots had dangerous plots, 
As he well understood-a ; 

Which they denied, but he replied, 
It’s shame for to shed blood-a. 


He did repent the money he spent, 
Got by unlawful game-a; 

His curled locks could endure no knocks, 
Then let none go again-a; 

Such a carpet knight as durst not fight, 
For fear he should be slain-a. 


The lampoon of Sir John Mennes commences, 
Sir John he got on an ambling nag, 
To Scotland for to go, 
With a hundred horse, without remorse, 
To keep ye from the foe. 
No carpet knight ever went to fight 
With half so much bravado: 


Had you seen but his look you would swear on a 
book 


He’d conquered a whole armado. 


About two years from this event, we find 
Suckling taking a very active part in Lord Straf- 
ford’s projected escape from the Tower. The 
plot reached the ears of the commons, who, after 
an investigation of the circumstances, voted him 
guilty of treason. Suckling fled into France, and 
survived his escape but a few days. According 
to Spence, who quotes Pope as his authority, 
his death was attended by some singular cireum- 
stances :—** Sir John Suckling died about the 
beginning of the civil war. He entered warmly 
into the king’s interests, and was sent over to 
the continent by him with some letters of great 
importance to the queen. He arrived late at Ca- 


lais, and in the night his servant ran away with - 


his portmanteau, in which were his money and 
papers. When he was told of this in the morn- 
ing, he immediately inquired which way his ser- 
vant had taken; ordered his horses to be got 
ready instantly; and, in putting on his boots, 
found one of them extremely uneasy to him; but 
as the horses were at the door, he leaped into 
the saddle, and forgot his pain. He pursued his 
servant so eagerly, that he overtook him two or 
three posts off; recovered his portmanteau, and 





soon after complained of a vast pain in one of his 
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feet, and fainted away with it. When they came 
to pull off his boots, to fling him into bed, they 
found one of them full of blood. It seems his 
servant, who knew his master’s temper well, and 
was sure he would pursue him as soon as his 
villany should be discovered, had driven a nail 
up into one of his boots, in hopes of disabling 
him from pursuing him. Sir John’s impetuosity 
made him regard the pain only just at ‘first, and 
his pursuit hurried him from the thoughts of it 
for some time after: however, the wound was so 
bad, and so much inflamed, that it flung him into 
a violent fever, which ended his life in a very few 
days. ‘This incident, strange as it may seem, 
mighi be proved from some original letters in 
Lord Oxford’s collection.” 

Oldys had the same story from Lord Oxford 
himself. In his MS. notes on Langbaine, in the 
British Museum, there is the following insertion: 
‘«Recollect where I have got down the story my 
lord told me he had from Dean Chetwood, who 
had it from Lord Roscommon, of Sir John’s be- 
ing robbed of a casket of gold and jewels, when 
he was going to France, by his valet, who, I 
think, poisoned him, and so stuck the blade of a 
penknife in Sir John’s boot to prevent his pur- 
suit of him, as wounded him incurably in the 
heel besides. ’Tis in one of my pocket-books ; 
white vellum cover, I think; the white journal 
that is not gilt.” Aubrey’s account differs ma- 
terially from those both of Pope and Oldys. He 
says that Suckling went into France, and being 
in the most destitute condition, destroyed himself 
by taking poison. He adds, that he died * mi- 
serably with vomiting,” and that he was buried 
in the Protestant churchyard at Paris. In how 
deep a mine is truth concealed! From these 
conflicting accounts we can glean little more than 
that the once brilliant Suckling died under pecu- 
liar circumstances of distress in a foreign land. 
His death is generally placed on the 7th of May, 
1641, only two days after his flight from Eng- 
land. There is a portrait of him by Vandyke. 





LACONICS.—Colton. 


Those orators who give us mueh noise and 
many words, but little argument and less wit, and 
who are most loud when they are the least lucid, 
should take a lesson from the great volume of 
nature ; she often gives us the lightning, even 
without the thunder, but never the thunder without 
the lightning. 

No improvement that takes place in either of 
the sexes can possibly be confined to itself ; each 
is an universal mirror to each; and the respective 
refinement of the one, will always be in reciprocal 
proportion to the polish of the other. 

Pedantry crams our heads with learned lumber, 
and takes out our brains to make room for it. 

An ambassador from Naples, once said of the 
young ladies of Paris, that they loved with their 
heads, and thought with their hearts; and could 
the same ambassador now see a certain class of 
young gentlemen in London, he might as truly 
say of them, that they did‘neither, with either. 

So idle are dull readers, and so industrious are 
dull authors, that puffed nonsense bids fair to blow 
unpuffed sense wholly out of the field. 

If you cannot inspire a woman with love of 
you, fill her above the brim with love of herself ; 
—all that runs over will be yours. 

Every fool knows how often he has been a 
rogue, but every rogue does not know how often 





he has been a fool. 


Oratory is the puffing and blustering spoilt- 
child of a semi-barbarous age. ‘The Press is the 
foe of Rhetoric, but the friend of Reason: and 
the art of declamation has been sinking in value, 
from the moment that speakers were foolish 
— to publish, and hearers wise enough to 
read, 

We seek the society of the ladies with a view 
to be pleased, rather than to be instructed, and 
are more gratified by those who will talk, than 
by those that are silent; for if they talk well, we 
are doubly delighted to receive information from 
so pleasant a source, and if they are at times a 
little out in their conclusions, itis flattering to our 
vanity to set them right. Therefore, 1 would 
have the ladies indulge with somewhat less of 
reserve in the freedom of conversation, notwith- 
standing the remark of him who said with more 
of point than of politeness, that they were the very 
reverse of their own mirrors; for the one reflected 
without talking, but the other talked without re- 
flecting. 

It is curious that some learned dunces, because 
they can write nonsense in languages that are 
dead, should despise those that can talk sense, in 
languages that are living ; to acquire a few tongues, 
says a French writer, is the task of a few years, 
but to be eloquent in one, is the labour of a whole 
life. 

Ladies of fashion starve their happiness to find 
their vanity, and their love to feed their pride. 

There is this of good in real wills, they deliver 
us while they last, from the petty despotism of all 
that were imaginary. 

Great wits, who pervert their talents to sap the 
foundations of morality, have to answer for all the 
evil that lesser wits may accomplish through their 
means, even to the end of time. A heavy load 
of responsibility, where the mind is still alive to 
do mischief, when the hand it animated is dust. 
Men of talent may make a breach in morality, at 
which men of none may enter, as a citadel may 
be carried by muskets, after a road has been 
battered out for them by cannon. 

He that knowingly defends the wrong side of 
a question, pays a very bad compliment to all his 
hearers ; it is in plain English this, falsehood sup- 
ported by my talents, is stronger than truth sup- 
ported by yours. 

The upright, if he suffer calamny to move him, 
fears the tongue of man, more than the eye of 
God. 

Philosophy is a bully that talks very loud, 
when the danger is at a distance, but the moment 
she is hard pressed by the enemy, she is not to 
be found at her post, but leaves the brunt of the 
battle to be borne by her humbler but steadier 
comrade Religion, whom on all other occasions 
she affects to despise. 

There are many who despise half of the world, 
but if there be any that despise the whole of it, it 
is because the other half despises them. 


WINTER AMUSEMENTS IN CHINA. 


The amusements of the Emperor of China’s 
Court on the ice, during the severe winters of 
Pekin, are thus given by Van Braam, who was 
one of the Dutch mission which proceeded from 
Canton, soon after Lord Macartney’s embassy ; 
—** The Emperor made his appearance on a sort 
of sledge, supported by the figures of four dra- 
gons. This machine was moved about by several 
mandarins, some dragging before and others push- 
ing behind! The four principal Ministers of 


sledges, by inferior mandarins. Whole troop 
of civil and military officers soon appeared, some 
on sledges, some on skates, and others playing 
at football on the ice ; and he that kicked up the 
ball was rewarded by the Emperor. ‘The ball 
was then hung up in a kind of arch, and several 
mandarins shot at it, in passing on skates, with 
their bows and arrows. Their skates were cut 
off short under the heel, and the fore part was 
turned up at right angles.” These diversions 
are more in the spirit of the Tartars than of the 
Chinese, whose original habits were more effemi- 
nate and quiet. 





MOURN NOT THE DEAD. 


Mourn not the dead—shed not a tear 
Above the moss stained sculptured stone 

But weep for those whose living woes 
Still yield the bitter, rending groan. 


Grieve not to see the eyelids close 
In rest that has no fevered start, 
Wish not to break the deep repose 
That curtains round the pulseless heart. 


But keep thy pity for the eyes 
That pray for night, yet fear to sleep, 
Lest wilder, sadder visions rise 
Than those o’er which they waking weep. 


Mourn not the dead—’tis they alone 
Who are the peaceful and the free; 

The purest olive branch is known 
To twine about the cypress tree. 


Crime, pride, and passion hold no more 
The willing or the struggling slave ; 

The throbbing pangs of love are o’er, 
And hatred dwells not in the grave. 


The world may pour its venomed blame, 

And fiercely spurn the shroud-wrapped bier, 
Some few may call upon the name, 

And sigh to meet a “ dull, cold ear.” 


But vain the scorn that would offend, 
In vain the lips that would beguile ; 
The coldest foe, the warmest friend, 
Are mocked by Death’s unchanging smile. 


The only watchword that can tell 
Of peace and freedom won by all, 
Is echoed by the tolling bell, 
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